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A Sea  Voyage  on  the  Great  Lakes 

VIA  THE  SPLENDID  STEAMERS  OF  THE 


Northern  Navigation  Company’s  Steamer  “ Huronic.” 

Between  Sarnia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur 
and  Duluth. 

Steamers  connect  at  Sarnia  with  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  trains  to  and  from  all  points  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  at  Port  Arthur  and  Duluth  for  Winni- 
peg, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  all  points  west. 

List  of  Special  Low-Priced  Tours  during  excur- 
sion season  furnished  on  application. 

State-room  and  Dining-room  service  the  best. 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Tkt.  Agt., 
Grand  Trunk  Ry,  System, 
Montreal,  Que, 


C.  H.  NICHOLSON, 

Traffic  Manager, 
Northern  Navigation  Company, 
Sarnia,  Ont. 


A CRUISE  AMONG  THE  THIRTY 
THOUSAND  ISLANDS  OF 
GEORGIAN  BAY 

By  W.  R.  BRADSHAW 

T WAS  late  on  a Saturday  night  early  in  July  when  we 
reached  Penetang.  In  the  darkness  of  a warm  summer 
night  we  drove  to  the  Penetanguishene  Hotel,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  Penetang  harbor,  the  clear  air  being  redolent 
of  sawn  lumber  and  tanbark,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  entered  a territory  where  lumbering  and  tanning  were 
dominant  industries.  The  brightly  lit  interior  of  the  hotel, 
the  well  dressed  guests  and  the  enchanting  strains  of  music 
from  a band  located  in  a gallery  overlooking  the  main  hall 
proved  the  warmest  kind  of  a welcome. 

The  next  day  on  looking  out  of  the  window  there  lay 
before  our  eyes  the  magical  picture  of  the  sunlit  blue  water 
of  the  Penetang  Bay  seen  through  the  embowering  foliage 
of  the  hotel  grounds  with  the  tree-crowned  heights  of  the 
steep  shore  beyond. 

I had  already  penetrated  Georgian  Bay  as  far  north  as 
Parry  Sound,  and  my  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  its  beauty 
had  awakened  in  my  companion  a desire  to  see  the  Thirty 
Thousand  Islands.  Our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  entire 
Huronian  Archipelago,  and  we  were  prepared  to  receive 
whatever  impressions  of  climate,  scenery,  sport,  legends, 
ethnology  or  social  conditions  the  journey  might  disclose. 

After  breakfast  we  were  reminded  that  we  stood  on  hallowed  ground.  In 
company  with  quite  a number  of  guests,  we  drove  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Penetang,  that  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  Fathers  Jogues,  Brebeuf,  Lalemant,  Gamier,  Chabanel,  and  their 
companions,  who,  as  missionaries  to  the  Hurons,  participated  in  the  fate  that 
overcame  that  nation  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Iroquois,  the  Jesuits  dying  the 
deaths  of  heroes  and  martyrs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  antiquarian  from 
Toronto  who  was  about  to  visit  Magazine  Island  in  the  bay  and  wished  to 
locate  the  remains  of  the  three  gunboats  that  were  captured  by  Commo- 
dore Perry  from  the  Canadians  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  which  were  after- 


In  MacGregor  Bay,  near  Little  Current. 


Near  Manitowaning,  North  Channel. 

wards  recaptured  and  finally  found  repose  under  the  waters  of  Penetang 
Bay.  We  found  the  magazine  in  a fairly  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
injured  by  the  weather,  and  by  vandals  carrying  away  the  timber  of  which  it  is 
constructed.  It  is  built  of  large  square  logs,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  by 
twenty  in  size,  and  some  twelve  feet  in  height.  A single  gate  post  is  the 
only  remains  of  the  palisade  that  formerly  surrounded  the  structure. 

About  a mile  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  bay  we  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  hull  of  the  “Tecumseh”  lying  in  about  four  feet  of  water,  on  the 
farther  shore.  The  ends  of  several  ribs  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  the  spikes 
that  held  the  inner  sheathing  to  the  ribs  were  accessible,  but  extremely  difficult 
to  remove.  It  required  the  long-continued  persuasion  of  the  blows  of  a 
hammer  to  induce  a few  of  them  to  become  loosened. 

Next  day  at  2 p.  m we  embarked  on  the  “City  of  Toronto,”  a fine 
side-wheel  steamer  that  travels  daily  between  Penetang  and  Parry  Sound, 
and  is  one  of  the  fleet  of  palatial  steamers  belonging  to  the  Northern  Naviga- 
tion Company.  Once  clear  of  the  land-locked  Penetang  Bay  and  fairly 
launched  into  the  Georgian  Bay  Archipelago,  it  is  with  a sense  of  exultance 
one  explores  the  infinite  wavs  of  these  glorious  solitudes  ! Both  the 
islands  and  mainland  are  clothed  with  a magnificent  growth  of  pine  and 
hemlock,  a vegetation  as  rugged  and  strenuous  as  the  rock  it  grows  upon. 
The  landscape  has  a clean-washed  aspect,  due  to  the  pellucid  sea  and  dustless 
air.  It  is  an  adamantine  environment,  inspiring,  invigorating,  inciting  to 
adventurous  activity.  The  lover  of  nature  will  find  every  longing  for  the 
beautiful  satisfied,  for  the  types  of  infinite  perfection  are  everywhere  visible. 
Here  the  castles,  the  smooth-shaven  lawns,  the  rose  gardens  of  civilized 
regions  are  absent,  but  instead  the  profound  rapture  of  elysian  solitudes. 

The  steamer  moves  through  channels  amid  the  islands  whose  vegetation 
seems  as  fresh  and  captivating  as  though  it  were  the  morning  of  creation. 
Between  and  beyond  colossal  pines  are  seen  ravishing  vistas  of  natural  canals 
separating  islands,  with  dreamy  islets  in  the  remote  distance  beckoning  the 
explorer  to  an  eternal  quest  for  beauty.  Presently  the  scene  changes  and  the 
islands  retire  to  a great  distance,  forming  a vast  amphitheater  filled  with  a wide 
expanse  of  crystal  sea. 

In  sailing  over  the  enchanted  water  we  float  alternately  over  shallows  and 
profound  gulfs,  where  we  see  a duplicate  of  the  irregularities  of  the  land 


surface.  The  vessel  is  truly  an  aerial  ship  that  floats  over  the  mountains  and 
vallevs  of  a submerged  world. 

Agricultural  regions  are  necessary  to  man’s  phvsical  existence,  but  the  soul 
needs  pasturage  as  well  as  the  body.  These  rock-ribbed  regions  that  will  ever 
defy  man  to  rob  them  of  their  eternal  beauty  vield  the  finest  possible  food  for 
his  immortal  spirit.  Here  the  chariot  of  Apollo  drives  upon  a placid  sea,  that 
glorifies  a thousand  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Here  grows,  not  perishable 
wheat,  or  corn,  or  barley,  but  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods. 

The  first  call  after  leaving  Penetanguishene  is  The  Minnicoganashene  sum- 
mer resort.  This  lovely  wooded  island,  with  a shore  line  of  about  three  miles, 
is  situated  among  the  many  thousands  of  islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  It  is 
lo  miles  from  Penetanguishene.  The  location  may  be  modestlv  called  beauti- 
ful. The  main  house  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  on  the  island,  from 
which  a view  is  obtained  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  group  of  buildings  consists  of  an  imposing  main  house,  and  a series  of 
annexes;  both  the  main  house  and  nearest  annex,  about  loo  feet  distant,  hav- 
ing bath-rooms  and  modern  plumbing  conveniences.  This  large  annex  contains 
30  single  rooms.  The  view  from  all  windows  and  verandas  is  extensive  — so 
to  speak,  all  may  be  termed  front  rooms.  The  appointments  are  all  arranged 
with  a view  to  superiority,  and  everything  is  conducted  as  to  maintain  a stand- 
ard of  excellence  pertaining  to  an  exclusively  high-class  summer  resort. 

The  fishing  is  excellent,  and  the  sailing,  boating  and  canoeing  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  In  addition  to  a number  of  sailing,  rowboats  and  canoes, 
two  capital  gasoline  launches  are  kept  for  picnics,  fishing  parties  and  excursions. 
The  bathing  is  perfect.  There  is  a sandy  beach  where  the  children  are  safe, 
also  deep  water  for  swimmers,  and  from  June  to  September  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  delightful.  There  is  a large  octagonal  dancing  room,  to  atford 
amusement  for  the  guests  in  the  evening.  As  a health  resort,  the  air  is  invig- 
orating and  conducive  to  health  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Ha\  Fe-zier. — The  island  is  considered  by  guests  who  have  been  troubled 
with  this  complaint  to  be  immune  from  hay  fever. 

In  connection  with  the  Minnicoganashene  there  is  a roomy  cottage  to  rent 
for  housekeeping,  consisting  of  dining,  sitting,  seven  bedrooms,  kitchen  and 
servant’s  room. 

Going  ashore  at  Sans  Souci,  the  comfortable  and  picturesque  hotel  here 
located  became  a haven  of  delight,  by  virtue  of  its  splendid  isolation,  as  well 
as  by  its  royal  care  of  our  physical  well-being. 

SANS  SOUCI 

With  the  aid  of  Tababadong,  our  sturdy  Ojibway  guide  whom  we 
secured  at  this  point,  we  started  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  a journey  of 
about  four  miles.  From  the  supply  of  boats  at  the  hotel  I selected  a fine 
cedar  built  craft,  and  directed  Tababadong  to  proceed  along  the  south  side  of 
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Water  Gardens,  Sans  bouci.— Gathering  Water-Lilies. 


the  island  to  the  Water  Gardens  at  the  end  of  the  Grand  Canal  that  divides 
the  island  from  the  mainland.  The  morning  sun  lit  up  the  landscape  with 
serene  splendor  and  the  bright  air  made  life  a glorious  reality.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal  because  of  the  many  deep-reaching 
bayous  on  the  southeast  end  of  the  island,  but  a solitary  pine  standing  on  a 
low,  wave-washed  promontory  was  the  guide  post,  and,  passing  this  on  our 
right,  we  ran  into  a delightful  natural  canal  terraced  with  smooth  stone  for 
half  a mile.  Then  comes  a river-like  entrance  to  the  Water  Gardens,  and 
then  behold  the  blossoming  bayou,  the  inmost  shrine  of  beauty,  fairer  than  a 
dream,  a haunt  of  serene  loveliness.  Tababadong  sat  motionless,  holding  his 
dripping  oars,  while  the  boat  surged  through  acres  of  water-lilies. 

“Oh  ! This  is  the  perfection  of  landscape,”  my  companion  cried,  “see 
the  exquisitely  white-colored  shells  of  the  water  lilies,  see  the  clumps  of 
adder’s  tongue,  and  the  colonies  of  whispering  reeds  ! And  see  the  magnifi- 
cent rock  sculpture  that  encloses  this  shrine  of  beauty,  crowned  on  all  sides 
with  the  splendid  pines  ! 

“It  reminds  me,”  said  I,  “of  a passage  in  Tennyson’s  poem  of  ‘ Tim- 
buctoo,’  where  he  says  : 

“ ‘ Where  are  ye, 

Thrones  of  the  western  wave,  fair  islands  green 
Where  are  your  sunlit  halls,  your  cedarn  glooms. 

The  blossoming  abysses  of  your  hills? 

Your  flowering  capes  and  your  gold-sanded  bays. 

Blown  round  with  happy  airs  of  odorous  winds? 

Where  are  the  infinite  ways,  which.  Seraph  trod. 

Wound  through  your  great  Elysian  solitudes?’  ” 


Water-Lily  Bend,  Boyne  River. — Georgian  Bay  District. 
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We  entered  other  channels  that  wound  sinuously  between  precipices, 
which  again  expanded  into  wild  lakes  with  islands  blossoming  upon  the  wave, 
and  navigating  the  canons  and  lakes,  we  completed  the  journey  around 
the  island. 

Another  day  we  walked  over  the  island.  We  mounted  the  smoothly 
ridges  of  rock  disposed  in  places  in  regular  terraces  on  whose  broad  steps  are 
frequent  deep  beds  of  moss,  in  many  cases  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  The 
many  bayous  terminate  in  deep  ravines  rilled  with  birch  and  elder,  while  on 
the  higher  ground  are  everywhere  open  glades  of  pine,  hemlock,  juniper, 
balsam,  oak  and  maple. 

The  meridian  heat,  although  almost  tropical  in  its  intensity,  is  always 
mitigated  bv  a cool,  dry  breeze.  The  island  is  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  white 
light,  unspeakably  pure  and  scintillant.  The  sapphire  sky  is  cloudless  and 
serene.  The  steaming  pines  exhale  a balsamic  odor  wonderfully  fragrant. 
There  are  no  mosquitoes  or  black  flies  to  vex  us. 

As  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  afternoon,  a great  peace 
fell  upon  the  scene.  The  breeze  of  the  morning  had  died  away,  and  standing 
on  the  central  heights  of  the  island  we  were  surrounded  by  a motionless  earth 
and  heaven.  The  silence  as  of  another  world  held  the  senses  spellbound. 
It  seemed  for  the  moment  that  we  were  gods  before  whom  all  nature  stood  in 


Sans  Souci  Hotel. — Mouth  of  Moon  River. 

breathless  adoration.  The  pure  and  splendid  light  lit  up  the  pavilions  of  the 
forest  with  a divine  radiance. 

Another  day  we  went  fishing  under  the  guidance  of  Tababadong,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Waubeno  Island,  passing  on  the  way  Buffalo  Camp  the 
summer  rendezvous  of  a club  from  Buffalo  and  the  Cleveland  Club 
on  Vi've  Island.  Waubeno  Island  also  contains  a camp  building, 

and  is  memorable  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  a vessel  wrecked  in 
a snow  storm  many  years  ago,  found  its  way  into  the  little  land-locked 
harbor  near  the  camp,  the  remains  of  which  can  be  seen  beneath  the 
water. 

My  companion  caught  four  black  bass  on  the  way  to  the  island  after  losing 
several  that  took  the  bait,  the  largest  weighing  three  and  a half  pounds.  The 
capture  of  the  latter  was  dramatic  in  its  way.  When  caught,  the  bass  went 
under  the  boat  and,  leaping  into  the  air,  broke  away  from  the  hook,  and 
landed  right  in  the  Indian’s  lap  ! I caught  six  bass  and  two  pickerel,  the 
latter  weighing  respectively  rive  and  six  pounds.  This  record,  the  Indian 
assured  us,  was  a good  day’s  work.  He  was  pleased  at  our  catching  so  many 
bass,  for  no  fish  of  its  weight  can  equal  the  courage,  strategy,  and  aerial 
gymnastics  of  this  fly-seizing  flsh  of  fresh  water. 

Landing  on  Waubeno,  Tababadong  fried  the  bass  in  pork  fat  over  a Are  on 
the  beach,  and  made  a pot  of  excellent  tea.  After  lunch  we  spent  the  long 
afternoon  in  investigating  the  beauties  of  the  island.  The  forest  openings  were 
radiant  with  a sunlit  peace.  We  saw  between  the  openings  of  cedar  and  hem- 
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Moon  River. — The  Angler’s  Elysium. 


lock  the  purple  ocean  breaking  in  white  seas  on  the  submerged  reefs,  with  the 
luminous  islands  thrown  far  on  the  horizon.  It  was  one  more  joy  of  Sans  Souci! 

The  tremendous  expanse  of  Georgian  Bay  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the 
science  of  fish  culture  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fish.  Bass  in  particular 
rapidly  multiplies  and  are  very  voracious.  They  live  on  perch,  trout,  young 
salmon  and  pickerel,  and  also  feed  on  moths,  flies,  frogs  and  crickets.  In 
season  they  are  equally  eager  for  fly  hook,  trolling  spoon,  or  still  bait,  taking 
the  hook  eagerly  from  July  to  November.  In  flavor  and  food  value  they 
rank  next  to  salmon.  Georgian  Bay  is  certainly  the  paradise  of  fishermen. 

MOON  RIVER 

Seated  on  the  cushions  of  a power  launch  it  was  a day  of  cloudless  perfec- 
tion on  which  we  made  the  trip  to  the  Moon  River,  a distance  of  fifteen 
miles  southeast.  This  method  cf  travel  affords  an  exquisitely  intimate  view 
of  a splendid  labyrinth  of  islands  dominated  by  Moon  Island,  some  nine  miles 
in  length,  lying  close  to  the  mouth  cf  the  Moon  River.  The  outgoing 
journey  is  made  going  north  of  Moon  Island  and  the  homeward  journey  is 
made  through  the  Southern  Channel,  both  routes  being  engorged  with  islands 
of  every  possible  variety. 

We  rapidly  swept  through  the  most  secret  and  most  inviolate  retreats 
of  the  archipelago,  penetrating  the  odorous  gardens  of  a new  world.  We 
disturbed  the  mirror-like  serenity  of  profound  reaches  of  water,  explor- 
ing lily-starred  bayous,  reveling  in  the  companionship  of  flashing  crystal 
seas,  of  the  swaying  foliage  of  forest-crowned  islands,  made  splendid  with 
summer  light  and  heat,  of  sloping  rock,  and  precipice,  rising  from  pro- 
found depths  of  water,  the  cool,  streaming  air  tempering  the  rising  heat 
of  the  day. 

We  passed  Buffalo  Camp,  Iona  Camp,  Wahsonne  Island,  Vive  Island, 
Waubeno  Island  and  Bentymon  Island,  the  latter  a jungle  of  bosky  vegetation. 

“I  am  convinced,”  said  my  companion,  “that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  things  of  life,  to  be  able  to  gaze  upon  these  sacred  haunts  — to  be  the 
first,  as  it  were,  to  disturb  their  virgin  solitude,  to  taste  the  nectar  of  their 
ideal  beauty.” 

“This  is  what  I would  call  the  transmutation  of  nature  into  music,”  I 
rejoined  5 “ see,  there  before  us  is  a landscape  rising  clear  and  splendid  like  the 
song  of  angels.  See  the  rocky  shores  farther  on  standing  forth  like  a roll  of 
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drums  or  a blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  multitudinous  islets  melting  away  into 
the  pure  gold  of  the  tinal  ecstasy.” 

Fifteen  miles  from  Sans  Souci  we  reached  our  objective  point,  the  Moon 
River  Falls,  a toiTential  and  most  picturesque  cascade,  where  the  Moon  River, 
the  outlet  of  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  discharges  into  Georgian  Bay.  The 
cascade  makes  an  almost  perpendicular  plunge  of  fifty  feet,  a tit  termination  of 
a most  poetic  journey. 

The  journey  to  the  Long  Sault,  an  archipelago  of  romantic  islands  lying 
outside  of  Parrv  Island  some  twenty  miles  from  Sans  Souci,  was  made  in  the 
steam  launch  belonging  to  the  hotel,  while  our  boat  was  towed  behind.  An 
informal  club  of  the  hotel  guests  had  chartered  the  vessel  for  a day’s  fishing, 
a daily  practice  at  the  hotel.  The  objective  point  was  Big  Sandy  Island,  the 
principal  island  of  the  Long  Sault  region.  The  Long  Sault  begins  ten  miles 
from  Sans  Souci  and  terminates  at  Big  Sandy  Island,  forming  a ten-mile  belt 
of  unknown,  remote  and  beautiful  islands.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  bays  and 
inlets  throughout  the  vast  e.xpanse  of  water,  and  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
empty  into  the  waterway  teem  with  several  varieties  of  the  more  gamey  of  the 
finny  tribe,  among  them  being  black  bass,  pickerel,  maskinonge,  whitefish, 
speckled  trout,  lake  trout  and  salmon  trout. 

THE  INNER  CHANNEL 

We  left  Sans  Souci  with  regret,  feeling  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
discover  another  region  so  alluring  in  the  wide  empire  of  islands,  reaching  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  steamer  takes  the  inner  route  for  Parrv  Sound,  passing 
Spider  Bay,  Wildgoose  Island,  and  entering  the  Devil’s  Elbow,  a narrow, 
curving,  and  most  romantic  passage,  between  Parry  Island  and  the  mainland. 
The  Seven-Mile  Channel  and  Two-Mile  Narrows  are  so  narrow  in  places  that 
the  vessel  can  hardly  get  through  without  striking  the  rocks  on  either  side. 
In  fact  the  entire  passage  is  like  journeying  on  a watery  boulevard  through  a 
land  of  silence  and  beauty,  where  every  aspect  of  the  scenery  allures  and 
enchants  the  traveller.  There  are  long  reaches  of  sandy  beaches  alternating 
with  canals  terraced  with  smooth  stone,  and  poetic  forests  of  pine  came  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  so  peaceful  in  the  sunlight  that  we  seemed  to  disturb  a 
land  of  dreams,  to  have  invaded  a serenity  that  belongs  to  an  uninhabited 
world.  The  strange  and  une.xpected  conformation  of  reef  and  island,  the 
high  and  splendid  walls  of  vegetation  echoing  the  soft  plash  of  the  paddles, 
the  inner  bays  of  islands,  each  of  which  resembled  a holy  of  holies,  sacred  to 
nymph  and  nereid,  were  wonderfully  precious.  If  mankind  today  possessed 
the  unsophisticated  imagination  of  the  early  Greeks,  what  a crowd  of  immortal 
beings  would  be  created  out  of  such  an  environment,  like  Venus  springing 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea  ! 


Falls  of  the  Severn  River,  near  Orillia. 


The  Belvidere. — Parry  Sound,  Ontario. 


All  too  soon  the  vessel  paused  at  the  bridge,  which  crosses  its  path  at  Rose 
Point.  This  being  opened,  touched  at  Rose  Point  wharf,  to  deposit  guests  for 
the  splendid  hotel  there  situated,  and  then  passing  Twin  Island  we  entered 
Parry  Harbor  and  on  to  Parry  Sound  wharfs. 

We  spent  a glorious  week  here,  a fine  summer  resort  situated  within  easy 
distance  of  the  islands  in  Parry  Sound,  that  lie  a few  miles  to  the  north, 
where  the  fishing  is  particularly  good,  and  also  the  fine  archipelago  lying  just 
beyond  Depot  Harbor.  We  made  a visit  to  Parry  Island,  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, on  the  day  when  every  Indian  of  the  Parry  Island  Band  assembled  at 
the  schoolhouse  to  receive  their  yearly  pension  according  to  treaty.  We 
visited  in  the  schoolhouse  and  heard  the  deliberations  in  Ojibway,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Allen  Salt,  Methodist  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

PARRY  SOUND  TO  KILLARNEY 

During  our  stay  at  Parry  Sound  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assured  by 
Pere  Dubois,  a Jesuit  Missionary  belonging  to  the  Mission  at  Wekwemicong, 
Manitoulin  Island,  that  the  beauty  of  the  island  scenery  on  the  trip  to 
Mackinac  Island,  by  way  of  the  North  Channel  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  route  of  the  vessels  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company,  even  exceeded 
in  picturesqueness  that  part  of  the  archipelago  we  had  just  explored,  namely, 
from  Penetang  to  Parry  Sound.  We  were  expressing  our  delight  at  one  of 
those  splendid  sunsets  that  are  especially  magnificent  at  the  Belvidere,  which, 
standing  on  the  bluff  150  feet  above  the  bay,  affords  a view  of  an  enormous 
stretch  of  landscape  and  a corresponding  amplitude  of  aerial  perspective. 
Great  belts  of  orange  were  superseded  by  zones  of  gold  and  emerald,  fading 
into  turquoise  and  the  soft  blue  of  the  zenith,  while  the  water  amid  the 
islands  exhibited  vast  belts  of  gold,  soft  gray  and  lapis  lazuli. 

In  all  the  Great  Lakes  region, — and  it  is  a region  noted  for  its  beautiful 
sunset  effects, — did  we  ever  see  anything  to  compare  with  the  glories  of  the 
dying  day  as  seen  here  at  the  Belvidere.  Italian  skies  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  European  travelers  for  centuries,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  all 
their  splendor  can  surpass  the  magnificence  of  this  more  northern  heavenly 
kaleidoscope. 

The  next  link  in  the  transportation  of  the  Georgian  Bay  is  the  North 
Shore  Division.  This  steamer  leaves  Collingwood  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  at 
10  : 30  p.  m.,  reaching  Parry  Sound  early  next  morning. 

We  boarded  her  on  arrival,  and  seated  ourselves  in  comfortable  deck 
chairs  prepared  to  absorb  to  the  fullest  the  scenic  beauties  which  lie  between 
Parry  Sound  and  Killarney.  Kill  Bear  Point  lies  on  the  starboard  while  the 
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islands  of  Depot  Harbor  lay  on  the  port  side  of  the  steamer  as  we  entered  this 
splendid  gateway  to  the  Land  of  the  Ojibways. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  as  it  usually  is  during  July  and  August  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Pere  Dubois,  clad  in  a long  black  soutane  with  a huge  crucifi.v 
in  the  sash  around  his  waist,  was  a picturesque  figure  among  the  many  hun- 
dred tourists  that  crowded  the  upper  deck  of  the  yessel. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  divine  beauty  of  that  particular 
morning  on  the  Huronian  sea.  The  ship  in  voyaging  onward  seemed  to 
move  with  huge,  slow  pulsations,  possibly  due  to  vast  tremors  of  the  water, 
the  aftermath  of  storms,  not  visible  on  the  lake’s  surface.  We  were  lux- 
uriously appointed  pioneers  exploring  some  unknown  land  of  the  gods  just 
newly  created.  We  seemed  to  be  seated  on  a moving  throne,  so  buoyant 
were  our  feelings  ; we  were  monarchs  to  whom  all  nature  paid  tribute.  We 
traversed  a world  of  light  and  splendor  whose  magical  beauty  bestowed  upon 
every  voyager  a benediction  of  enthusiastic  peace. 

“This  certainly  is  a glorious  region,”  said  I.  “Doesn’t  it  remind  you 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah  to  which  Hiawatha  sailed,  and  here  are  the 
veritable  Islands  of  the  Blessed  } It  would  be  a splendid  land  of  romance  if 
the  Indians  had  only  kept  a record  of  their  history.” 

“This  region  is  full  of  romance  to  those  acquainted  with  the  legends  and 
history  of  the  aborigines,”  said  the  missionary.  “Of  course  the  Indians  had 
no  written  language  until  the  white  man  came  and  gave  them  his  alphabet, 
but  enough  has  been  recorded  in  the  Relations  of  the  Fathers  extending  back 
for  250  years,  and  enough  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the  history  and 
legends  of  the  Indians  to  make  this  a region  of  song  and  storyo  You  know 
that  Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  who  discovered  Georgian  Bay.  He 
came  down  French  River,  and  was  so  struck  with  its  majestic  expanse  and 
serene  calmness  that  he  called  it  Mer  Douce,  the  serene  sea.  La  Salle,  like 
Champlain,  dreamed  of  a passage  to  the  South  and  a new  road  for  commerce 
to  obtain  the  riches  of  China  and  Japan.” 

We  agreed,  with  Pere  Dubois,  to  interrupt  our  journey  at  Manitowaning, 
on  Manitoulin  Island,  to  visit  Wekwemicong. 

The  vessel  moved  majestically  onward  over  an  opaline  sea.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  passengers  were  reveling  in  the  supreme  joy  of  the  journey.  The 
only  moving  object  discernible  on  the  wide  expanse  of  placid  sea  was  a sailboat 
ahead,  coming  from  off  the  shore  and  apparently  desirous  of  crossing  the  path 
of  the  ship.  When  both  vessels  had  almost  met,  the  engines  were  stopped, 
and  everybody  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  see  why  the  boat  had  intercepted 
the  steamer.  Suddenly  the  steam  winch  whirred,  and  a large  black  coffin  was 
hoisted  off  the  ship’s  deck  and  lowered  into  the  sailing  boat.  Not  a word 
was  spoken  by  either  captain  or  mariner,  and  the  sailboat  departed  with  its 
strange  burden,  the  mute  reminder  of  mortality. 

The  only  other  vessel  seen  on  our  journey  to  Point  au  Baril  was  the  fast- 
running steam  yacht  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Me  Lean,  Indian  Superintendent  at  Parry 


Killarney. 
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Early  Morning,  North  Shore  Lake  Superior. 


Sound,  bound  for  the  Shawanaga  Reservation  to  pay  the  Indians  their  half- 
yearly  pension  according  to  treaty. 

During  dinner  the  vessel  entered  what  appeared  to  be  a wide  still  river 
amid  the  islands.  We  entered  mysterious  passages  of  clear  water  amid  a 
maze  of  forests,  rocks  and  flowers,  and  fanned  by  a sweet,  warm  wind,  the 
benediction  of  infinite  beauty  seemed  to  be  ours. 

As  the  vessel  wound  its  way  onward,  its  course  curving  incessantly 
through  a land  of  dreams,  every  soul  on  the  ship  was  steeped  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  journey,  in  the  ecstasy  of  those  delightful  scenes.  This  rapture 
was  no  coarse  animal  satisfaction,  requiring  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
vitality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a pleasure,  in  itself  recreating  and  revivify- 
ing. So  precious,  indeed,  that  our  enjoyment  created  a capacity  for  a still 
greater  enjoyment  for  this  delightful  festival  in  realms  unknown. 

From  Point  au  Baril  the  vessel  takes  an  outside  course  to  Bvng  Inlet.  We 
passed  on  the  right  Alexander  Inlet,  a bay  four  miles  wide  filled  with  hundreds 
of  islands.  The  afternoon  sun  transformed  the  western  sea  to  a sheet  of  bur- 
nished silver,  and  lighted  up  the  lovely  sheltered  bays,  rivulets,  and  the  islands 
of  the  coast  with  a magical  beauty.  In  the  west  no  land  was  visible.  The 
Mer  Douce  proved  itself  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  inland  seas. 

It  was  almost  eight  o’clock  when  the  white  lighthouse  on  Gereaux  Island 
became  visible.  Passing  the  range  of  lights  and  Clark’s  Island,  a run  of  four 
miles  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Byng  Inlet,  in  the  wilderness,  a village  of 
800  people,  lumbering  operations  being  its  rahon  d'etre.  Byng  Inlet  is  the 
outlet  of  the  Maganetawan  River,  a picturesque  stream,  and  a great  resort  of 
the  fishing  fraternity. 

In  the  latitude  of  Byng  Inlet  the  days  are  an  hour  longer  than  in  the 
latitude  of  Detroit,  and  the  gloaming  was  a pleasant  termination  to  a day  of 
delight  on  the  water,  when  the  vessel  reached  the  outer  bay.  We  had  a view 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sunsets  it  is  the  privilege  of  mortals  to  behold. 
The  western  sky  became  a vast  peaceful  conflagration  of  ruddy  flame,  which 
became  more  and  more  red  until  the  sea  became  an  ocean  of  blood.  The 
ship,  the  passengers,  everything  vvas  bathed  in  the  fiery  glow,  until,  thus 
dabbled  with  blood,  we  resembled  a cargo  of  lost  souls  sailing  some  purgatorial 
sea.  The  strangely  weird  spectacle  held  us  spellbound.  We  thought  of 
Shakespeare’s  “multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,”  and  so  we  literally 

“ Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset” 

happy  in  the  thought  that  the  lurid  glow  was  but  the  ghost  of  the  solar  fires, 
and  that  it  was  our  best  assurance  of  a glorious  tomorrow.  By  degrees  the 
sang-de-boeuf  of  the  sky  changed  to  the  purple  shades  of  evening,  and  then 
came  night  upon  the  sea,  illuminated  by  a thousand  stars. 

No  one  who  has  not  visited  this  climate  can  have  any  idea  ot  the 
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singular  brightness  of  the  stars.  Owing  to  the  extremely  pure  and  dry  air, 
the  stars  do  not  seem  to  be  points  of  light  of  ditherent  intensity  projected  on 
a uniform  plane,  as  is  the  case  in  moist  climates,  but  stand  boldly  apart  from 
each  other,  each  occupying  its  own  particular  point  in  space.  It  is  an  eerie 
sensation,  akin  to  a feeling  of  fright,  to  see  around  and  behind  the  stars,  that 
light  up  the  gulfs  of  space,  and  to  think  that  perhaps  one  might  fall  off  the 
earth  into  the  illimitable  abyss  above  us.  Here  the  light  of  the  stars  is  so 
much  more  intense,  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  that  Pere  Dubois  assured  us  he 
has  been  able  to  read  a book  by  the  light  of  either  Jupiter  or  Venus,  as 
morning,  or  evening,  stars. 

The  next  morning  we  came  on  deck  at  six  o’clock,  to  find  that  the 
vessel  had  called  at  French  River  during  the  night  and  was  making  direct  for 
Killarney,  now  only  some  ten  miles  distant.  The  splendid  outlines  of  the 
Laurentian  Mountains  in  the  distance  behind  Killarney  made  an  inspiring 
picture.  A strong  western  breeze  had  roughened  the  sea,  and  the  ship  joy- 
fully plunged  through  the  foaming  billows.  The  sensation  was  that  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  so  buoyant,  so  full  of  life  was  the  feeling  on  board  ship. 


Northern  Navigation  Company’s  Steamers  at  Collingwood,  Ont. 


We  were  really  the  discoverers  of  a new  land,  making  the  discovery  in  the 
most  luxurious  manner  possible.  Certainly  travel  by  steamer  is  the  grandest 
method  of  exploring  the  Huronian  Archipelago. 

We  reached  the  lighthouse  at  Killarney  (known  to  the  Indians  as  She- 
bon-on-ing ) between  two  and  three  o’clock.  At  first  there  is  no  town  visible; 
only  a wilderness  of  pink  granite  rocks  and  water,  bathed  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. But  a sudden  veer  of  the  vessel  and  the  fishing  village  of  Killarney  is 
discovered,  occupying  a grassy  meadow  that  slopes  upward  to  the  mountains 
beyond. 

The  village  has  but  two  stores,  where  all  kinds  of  Indian  goods,  furs, 
snow-shoes,  moccasins,  etc.,  can  be  purchased. 


MacGREGOR  BAY  AND  THE  BAY  OF 
ISLANDS. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Angus  McDonald  of  the  Killarney  Hotel,  having  been 
apprised  of  our  coming,  had  got  ready  a sailboat,  together  with  tents,  cooking 
utensils  and  supplies  for  a fortnight’s  camping  expedition  in  MacGregor  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  admitted  by  tourists  as  the  most  romantic  section  of  the 


Rose  Point. — Parry  Sound. 


entire  Algonquin  Archipelago.  We  started  early  one  fine  morning  just  at  day- 
break, when  the  pines  of  George  Island,  and  of  Mocking  Bird,  West  Fox 
and  Green  Islands  were  silhouetted  against  the  red-purple  clouds  of  sunrise. 
Our  guide  was  Michel  Tolous,  a well-preserved  athlete  of  seventy-five  summers. 

Rounding  MacGregor  Point  we  entered  the  open  southern  half  of  the 
bay  in  full  view  of  Birch  Island  and  the  Cloche  Peninsula.  Keeping  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  mountainous  peninsula,  we  selected  the  foot  of  a high 
mountain  about  five  miles  from  the  end  of  same  to  land,  with  a view  of  climb- 
ing the  mountain  to  get  a comprehensive  view  of  the  wildly  beautiful  scene. 
From  our  point  of  view,  a thousand  feet  above  the  lake,  what  a scene  of  island 
magnificence  and  mountain  grandeur  ! Behind  us  in  the  south  lay  Narrow 
Bay,  or  Bay  Fin,  as  it  is  locally  called,  running  like  a narrow  fiord  between 
the  mountain  we  stood  upon  and  the  still  higher  p’-omontory  of  Frazer  Point 
beyond.  To  the  north  lay  the  entrancing  picture  of  MacGregor  Bay  and  its 
labyrinth  of  islands  and  promontories  extending  east  and  west  a distance  of 
ten  miles.  There  must  be  5,000  islands  in  the  picture.  The  photograph  on 
the  following  page,  made  from  the  point  where  we  stood,  will  give  a faint 
impression  of  the  glory  of  the  scene,  with  the  Cloche  Mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. What  a field  for  holiday  exploration  ! Here  are  opportunities  for  a 
thousand  camps  amid  the  fragrant  ambuscades  of  the  wilds.  Here  are  moun- 
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Panorama  of  MacGregor  Bay. 


tains  and  islands  splendidly  caparisoned  with  aromatic  forests,  flooded  with 
sunshine  and  eternal  peace.  Here  in  nature’s  most  inviolate  retreats  are  beds 
of  scented  weeds  in  hollows  of  the  rocks  that  are  washed  with  a crystal  sea, 
where  one  may  throw  aside  all  artificiality  and  live  as  nature  wishes,  a free, 
independent  life.  We  steered  for  the  most  central  bay  and  spent  a glorious 
week  among  a galaxy  of  islets,  varying  our  experiences  by  portaging  trips  to 
the  unknowm  lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior,  whose  beauty  we  leave  the 
camera  to  expatiate  upon. 

Leaving  MacGregor  Bay  we  sailed  in  a southwesterly  direction,  running 
between  Cloche  Peninsula  and  Little  Cloche  Island.  Here  we  came  in  sight 
of  Dreaming  Rock,  so-called  because  when  an  Indian  youth  was  about  to  be 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a warrior,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  thereon  until  he 
had  a dream  that  would  foretell  his  future  prowess.  On  the  distant  southern 
shore,  near  the  boat  passage  to  the  outer  bay,  we  found  The  Cloche,  or  bell, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  gave  out  a sonorous  sound  when  struck  with  a 
boulder,  its  ringing  being  intended  to  call  the  tribe  to  the  Council  Fire  in  the 
vicinity  for  important  deliberations. 

We  sailed  due  north  therefrom,  and  passing  through  a narrow  and  shallow 
passage,  entered  Cloche  Channel.  A sail  of  a few  miles  brought  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  romantic  Bay  of  Islands,  concerning  which  no  language  can 
describe  its  wonderful  beauty. 

KILLARNEY  TO  HIAWATHA  CAMP 

At  Killarney  we  transfer  again  to  the  steamers  of  the  Georgian  Bay  and 
Mackinac  Division  of  the  Company.  This  division  might  properly  be  termed 
the  “Main  Line”  of  the  service,  and  is  composed  of  the  splendid  steamers 
“Germanic,”  “ City  of  Midland  ” and  “City  of  Collingwood.  ” They  leave 
Collingwood  at  1.30  p.  m.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  calling  at  Owen 
Sound  same  evenings,  on  their  voyage  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Mackinac  Island. 

At  Killarney  passengers  from  the  Parry  Sound  and  North  Shore  Divisions 
are  picked  up,  and  the  westward  trip  resumed. 

The  beginning  of  this  part  of  the  cruise  is  memorable  for  the  extraordinary 
splendor  of  Georgian  Bay,  seen  illuminated  by  a July  sun.  The  conditions 
were  perfect  to  produce  the  highest  exultation  of  climate.  Far  to  the  south 
and  southeast  lay  a shoreless  indigo  sea,  like  a tropic  ocean.  The  wind  was 
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just  sufficient  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Ten  miles  away  lay  Squaw  Island,  like  an  emerald 
lying  on  the  dazzling  blue  sea.  In  the  north 
stretched  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  and  before  us  rose  the  outlines  of 
Big  Brule  Island  and  Cape  Smith  of  Manitoulin. 
The  sky  was  one  vast  stretch  of  cloudless  blue. 
The  crystalline  purity  of  the  air,  the  exhilarating 
ozone  and  the  majestic  motion  of  the  ship,  com- 
bined to  make  the  passage  a voyage  through  a sea 
of  glory.  That  memorable  afternoon  was  the 
product  of  the  perfection  of  landscape,  the  perfec- 
tion of  climate,  and  the  perfection  of  luxurious 
travel,  combined  into  one  rapturous  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten  ! 

The  ship,  after  passing  Bold  Point,  the  most 
northerly  peninsula  of  Manitoulin  Island,  enters 
Manitowaning  Bay,  which  is  about  eleven  miles 
in  length,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Manitowaning.  The  shores  on 
either  side  of  the  Bay  are  bold  and  covered  with 
the  aboriginal  forest.  The  town  of  Manitowa- 
ning has  about  500  inhabitants,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  overlooking  a further  extension  of  the 
Bay  southwest  and  the  eastern  end  of  Manitoulin 
Island,  which  is  an  Indian  reserve.  There  are 
extensive  lakes  in  the  interior,  near  the  town,  that 
are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  quite  a number  of 
anglers  landed  from  the  steamer  to  visit  the  lakes. 

After  driving  a distance  of  about  twelve  m.iles  from  Manitowaning  we 
reached  the  confines  of  the  Indian  town,  where  was  erected  a large  wooden 
cross  as  a sign  of  Mission  territory.  Here  we  halted  to  view  the  scene. 
It  was  getting 
towards  even- 
ing, and  in  the 
lengthening 
shadows  lay 
Smith  Bay  with 
its  wild  and  som- 
ber shores,  and 
above  it  in  the 
sunlight  stood 
the  village  we 
were  approach- 
ing, with  the 
spire  of  the  ca- 
thedral dominat- 
ing the  mass  of 
buildings. 

A further 
drive  of  a mile 
brought  us  to  the 
Mission  build- 
ings in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  vil- 
lage. In  the 
absence  of  the 
Father  Superior 
we  were  received 
by  Pere  Duran- 
quet,  the  oldest 
priest  of  the 
Mission,  he  be- 
ing over  eighty 

years  old.  We  Lake  Trout  Fishing  Unexcelled  in  North  Channel. 
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visited  the  parish  church,  the  cathedral,  the  manual  training  schools  for 
bovs  and  girls,  all  solidly  constructed  of  stone  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  stores  in  the  main  street  of  the  villages 
as  well  as  the  dwelling  houses,  are  built  of  huge  squared  logs  laid  evenly  on 
one  another,  like  courses  of  stone,  and  whitewashed.  Everybody  in  the 
village,  excepting  the  Fathers,  are  Indians,  the  Ojibways  and  Ottawas  of 
Manitoulin.  It  was  a quaint  sight  to  see  Indians  driving  sheep,  Indians  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  the  village  stores,  Indians  lolling  on  the  sidewalks,  and 
squaws  standing  idly  in  the  doorwavs  of  the  houses.  To  see  the  Indians 
thus  practicing  all  the  conventionalities  of  white  men  made  the  place 
look  unreal,  it  seemed  the  village  of  a dream,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
content,  for  lack  of  mental  development,  to  dwell  in  seclusion  from  the 
world.  The  priests  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  settlement,  they  are  supported  by 
the  labor  of  the  Indians,  and  own  all  that  is  worth  owning  in  the  place,  but 
in  return  thev  give  the  Indians  the  great  benefits  of  political  organization, 
education,  religion  and  such  civilization  as  they  can  appropriate.  Without 
the  control  of  the  priests  they  would  lapse  into  barbarism.  After  inspecting 
the  village  and  being  introduced  to  the  Chief  (for  the  Indians  still  maintain 
their  tribal  organization)  and  making  some  photographs  of  the  habitues  and 
the  more  prominent  buildings,  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Fathers  and  left  Wekwe- 
micong  to  its  isolation  and  repose. 

We  remained  at  Manitowaning  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  going 
west,  occupying  the  time  in  sailing  and  fishing  in  the  bay,  and  gathering  wild 
raspberries,  of  which  anv  quantity  grows  on  Raspberry  Island,  within  a mile 
of  the  hotel.  We  made  several  sailing  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  bay  in 
John  Barefoot’s  sailing  boat.  John  conducts  the  ferry  from  Manitowaning  to 
the  Indian  Reserve,  which  shortens  the  distance  to  Wekwemicong  more  than 
four  miles  for  those  who  intend  to  walk  thither. 

John  claims  to  be  a descendant  of  the  Ottawas, 
who  formerly  owned  Manitoulin  Island,  of 
whom  Pontiac  was  their  most  renowned  chief. 

The  journey  to  Little  Current,  Gore  Bav, 
and  thence  onward  to  Spanish  River,  via  Little 
Detroit,  is  made  during  the  afternoon  and 
night,  but  the  sailings  of  the  vessels  are  so 
arranged  that  the  portions  of  the  route  traversed 
at  night  by  the  outgoing  steamers  are  traversed 
by  dav  by  the  homebound  vessels,  so  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  passengers  to  see  every 
portion  of  this  wonderful  archipelago  by  daylight. 

There  was  still  enough  of  daylight  left  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  Strawberry  Island  and  the 
passage  to  Little  Current.  Little  Current  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  all  vessels  must  pass  when 
navigating  this  part  of  the  North  Channel. 

This  passage  lies  between  the  north  shore  of 
Manitoulin  Island  and  Goat  Island,  and  is  only 
150  feet  wide.  The  channel,  which  was  orig- 
inally shallow,  has  been  excavated  to  a depth  of 
seventeen  feet.  The  population  of  Little  Cur- 
rent is  about  750,  and  the  town  is  in  great 
vogue  with  tourists,  anglers  and  hunters.  It  is 
a depot  of  the  sturgeon  fishery,  considerable 
quantities  of  this  giant  fish  being  packed  and 
exported  from  this  center. 

Little  Current  is  the  recognized  headquar- 
ters for  exploring  the  Bay  of  Islands,  as  Killar- 
ney  is  the  headquarters  for  MacGregor  Bay 
and  The  Bay  of  Islands.  All  kinds  of  water 
craft  are  available,  and  every  possible  style  of 
camping  outfits  are  procurable. 

From  Little  Current  the  vessel  steers  direct 
for  Gore  Bav,  only  occasionally  calling  at  Kaga- 
wong.  The  route  is  via  Clapperton  Channel, 
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which  separates  Manitoulin  Island  horn  Clapperton  Island.  Gore  Bay  is  two 
miles  long,  and  at  the  furthest  point  lies  the  town  which  is  the  county  seat  for 
Manitoulin  Island.  The  route  to  Spanish  River,  Cutler  and  Algoma  runs  due 
north,  via  the  passage  between  D’Arch  and  Innes  Islands,  and  the  narrow  strait 
known  as  Little  Detroit.  This  latter  channel  separates  the  northeast  extremity 
of  Aird  Island  from  the  narrow  and  crooked  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  passage  being  but  38  yards  in  width.  The  scenery 
hereabouts  is  wonderfully  striking,  the  huge  rounded  forms  of  the  islands  and 
the  sparse  though  bold  vegetation,  seen  through  the  wonderfully  clear  air, 
reminds  one  of  Japanese  scenery.  The  effect  on  one’s  spirits  is  heroic, 
elemental,  strenuous  to  the  last  degree. 

Early  morning  brings  us  within  sight  of  Spanish  River.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  obscure,  but  one  reason  assigned  for  it  is  that  a Spaniard  from 
Mexico  settled  a century  ago  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  The  mouth  of  Spanish  River  is  separated 
from  Frenchman’s  Bay  by  a string  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which.  Rock 
Island,  is  separated  from  the  main  shore  by  a narrow  passage,  but  deep  enough 
to  raft  logs, into  the  bay,  where  they  are  kept  in  booms  until  wanted. 

The  ship  lay  but  an  hour  at  Algoma  while  exchanging  cargo,  and  then 
proceeded  on  her  course.  The  freshening  wind  blowing  in  from  Lake 
Huron  would  have  created  a considerable  sea,  but  that  we  were  sheltered  by 
Manitoulin  Island,  which  was  plainly  visible  in  the  offing.  We  were  nav- 
igating a land-locked  channel,  so  that  no  matter  how  the  wind  blew,  we 
could  sail  in  comparatively  calm  water.  And  that  strong  trade  wind  from  the 
Land  of  the  Ojibways,  how  fresh,  how  buoyant,  how  exhilarating  ! 

Shortly  after  luncheon  we  reached  Thessalon,  another  lumber  manufactur- 
ing center,  with  a population  of  1,200.  The  waves  in  great  crystal  surges 
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beat  against  the  wharf  and  dashed  over  it  in  foam,  rocking  the  ship  herself. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  live  a mile  from  the  beach 
were  at  the  water’s  edge  to  witness  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamer. 

We  were  now  on  the  long  stretch  westward  heading  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  The  vessel  on  rounding  Thessalon  Point  bore  away  for  Bruce  Mines, 
which  we  reached  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  village  of  Bruce  Mines 
is  named  from  the  old  Bruce  copper  mine,  which  was  opened  in  1846,  but 
closed  working  about  fifteen  years  ago  on  account  of  the  development  of 
richer  mines  elsewhere.  The  few  families  who  have  remained  make  a living 
on  small  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  The  population  is  less  than  1,000. 

Beyond  Bruce  Mines  the  vessel  approaches  the  beautiful  archipelago  at  the 
entrance  to  St.  Joseph’s  Channel,  lying  between  the  mainland  and  Campement 
D’Ours  Island.  There  at  Hiawatha  Camp,  on  Kensington  Point,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Desbarats  River,  which  faces  south,  overlooking  Campement 
D’Ours  Island,  is  performed  tne  Drama  of  Hiawatha  by  the  Ojibway  Indians. 
The  vessel  runs  between  Portlock  Island  on  the  right  and  Campement  D’Ours 
Island  on  the  left,  or  more  strictly,  between  Longfellow  Island  and  z'^gate 
Island,  passing  south  of  McNab  Island. 

We  disembarked  at  Hiawatha  Camp,  in  common  with  a large  number  of 
passengers  who  had  come  to  witness  the  play,  and  enjoy  the  many  delightful 
water  excursions  to  be  had  in  this  favored  retreat. 


THE  OJIBWAY  DRAMA  OF  HIAWATHA 


The  choice  of  Desbarats  Peninsula  on  Lake  Huron  as  the  scene  of  the 
drama  was  for  the  reason  that  the  Desbarats  Islands  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  playground  of  the  Ojibway  Indians.  These  islands,  over  a 
hundred  in  number,  are  in  the  heart  of  the  land  of  the  Ojibways,  which 
extends  from  Ottawa  at  the  east  to  and  beyond  Lake  Superior  in  the  west,  and 
from  Michigan  at  the  south  to  the  Laurentian  Hills  on  the  north.  Here  the 
Indians  assemble  in  thousands  every  summer  for  rest  and  recreation,  after  the 
close  of  their  hunting  season. 

Besides  their  advantage  of  location,  historic  importance,  scenery  and 
climate,  the  Desbarats  Islands  are  very  accessible.  Several  lines  of  steamers 
that  traverse  Lake  Huron,  including  those  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Co., 
call  at  Kensington  dock,  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Hiawatha  camp.  For 
all  of  which  reasons  the  yearly  performance  of  the  Hiawatha  drama  causes 
thousands  every  summer  to  visit  this  Canadian  Oberammergau. 

The  day  of  our  arrival  in  camp  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of 
Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha,  and  the  Indians  celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving  a 
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feast  at  nine  in  the  evening,  to  which  everybody  in  camp  was  invited.  The 
banquet  was  held  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  on  the  grounds.  During 
supper  speeches  were  made  and  aboriginal  songs  were  sung  in  Ojibway,  after 
which  all  repaired  to  the  big  reception  hall  hung  with  buffalo  robes,  skins  of 
elks,  red  deer,  caribou,  wolf,  fox,  etc.  Hair-in-His-Mouth  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  constantly  urged  the  dancers  to  increased  activity.  A white- 
haired  chief  with  red  socks  over  his  pants  danced  with  old  Nokomis,  the 
grandmother  of  Hiawatha  in  the  play.  Man-Afraid-of-Rain  cavorted  in  buck- 
skin garments.  My  companion  danced  with  Hiawatha,  while  I had  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  Minnehaha.  Obtossoway  and  Pau-puk-keewis  made 
speeches,  and  everybody  grew  hilarious.  The  affair  lasted  until  midnight,  when 
the  braves  sought  their  tepees  with  whoops  of  joy. 

Longfellow’s  Song  of  Hiawatha  is  the  finest  exposition  of  Indian  character 
ever  written.  It  deals  with  the  Algonquin  tradition  of  Nanabohzo,  or 
Hiawatha,  a deified  hero  whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  to  the  Indians  to  teach 
them  justice  and  peace. 

The  representation  of  the  drama  takes  place  every  afternoon  from  the  end 
of  June  to  the  fifth  of  September,  at  Kensington  Point,  at  2 o’clock.  A 
steamer  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  brings  an  audience  ranging  from  200  to 
500  people  to  see  the  drama  performed.  The  performance  takes  place  on  an 
island  stage  lying  about  100  feet  from  the  shore.  The  various  acts  are  given 
in  an  impressive  manner.  The  songs  and  dances  are  most  entertaining,  and 
thoroughly  aboriginal. 

HIAWATHA  CAMP  TO  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
AND  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

After  leaving  Hiawatha  Camp,  the  vessel  makes  its  way  through  a 
barrier  of  islands  between  which  and  the  mainland  lies  Wilson  Channel, 
and  beyond  which  is  Quebec  Bay,  outlined  in  the  west  by  a cluster  of  islets 
grouped  around  Bamford  Island  with  its  lighthouse.  There  are  several 
independent  clusters  of  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  most  romantic 
being  the  group  between  Campement  D’Ours  Island  and  St.  Joseph’s,  which 
no  visitor  to  Hiawatha  Camp  should  fail  to  visit.  The  water  flows  over 
a bed  of  sand  in  places  only  two  feet  deep.  It  is  reached  by  sailing  down 
Baumageseck  Bay. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  beautiful  Lake  George,  an  expansion  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  River,  which  is  over  sixty  miles  in  length.  This  lake,  as 
well  as  the  entire  river,  is  almost  shut  in  by  high  hills,  and  is  full  of  islands, 
the  largest  being  Sugar  and  Neebish  Islands.  Lake  George  lies  between 
Sugar  Island  and  the  mainland.  We  pass  in  succession.  East  Neebish  Island, 
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Birch  Point,  Duck  Island,  all  gloriously  wooded,  and  brilliant  with  the  July 
sunlight.  In  the  warm  air,  underneath  the  azure  sky,  the  continuous 
movement  ot'  the  steamer  revealed  a perpetual  change  of  scene,  now  peace- 
ful, now  rugged,  but  always  fascinating.  What  a transformation  from  the  old 
everyday  life  of  weariness  and  struggle,  and  too  often  failure  and  despair.  It 
was  a matter  of  universal  congratulation  on  board  the  ship  that  Canada  possesses 
so  delightful  a retreat  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  it  was  freely  prophesied 
that  as  soon  as  the  sweltering  millions  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
south  as  New  Orleans,  knew  of  so  cool,  so  healthful,  so  supremely  beautiful  a 
region,  where  the  devotees  of  canoe  and  camp,  rod  and  gun,  can  get  more 
health  and  enjoyment  than  anywhere  else  on  this  wide  continent,  there  would 
be  a thousand  visitors  to  the  Huronian  Archipelago  for  every  one  that  now 
visits  it. 

Following  the  ti'end  of  the  mainland,  a turn  to  the  right  brought  us  within 
sight  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  three  most  inspiring  sights  at  the  “ Soo  ” are  the 
passage  of  vessels  through  the  locks,  the  rapids  themselves, 
and  the  wonderful  industrial  development  created  by  the 
unlimited  water  power,  here  available. 

It  is  an  enthusiastic  sight  to  see  the  giant  whalebacks, 
or  other  vessels  laden  with  grain,  or  iron  ore,  coming  into 
the  gigantic  locks  on  either  side.  These  locks  are  built  of 
solid  masonry,  the  new  American  lock  being  650  feet 
long  by  80  feet  wide,  and  the  Canadian  1,000  feet  long  by 
70  feet  wide,  both  having  a lift  of  18  feet. 

The  tonnage  of  freight  passing  through  the  “Soo” 

Canals  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Sault  during  the  past  six  years  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Greater  Ontario.  There  is  nearly  a square  mile  of  gigantic 
mills,  machine  shops,  smelters,  factories,  and  half  a mile 
of  iron  ore  docks.  These  industries,  that  five  years  ago 
employed  five  hundred  men,  now  employ  nearly  five 
thousand. 

We  left  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  Mackinac  Island  late 
at  n'ght,  passing  Sugar  Island,  Neebish  Island,  and  St. 

Joseph’s  Island  in  the  darkness,  reaching  Detour  Passage 
between  Drummond  Island  and  Michigan  about  6 a.  m. 

The  lovely  cottages  on  the  Michigan  shore  were  very 
romantically  situated,  embosomed  in  the  dewy  forests. 

Fairly  afloat  on  the  broad  surface  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
morning  was  gray  and  cloudy,  the  vessel  steamed  through 
a milky  sea  with  here  and  there  vast  belts  of  glaucous  green. 

It  is  a couple  of  hours’  run  to  Mackinac  from  ijetour 
Point,  and  just  as  we  approached  the  island  the  clouds 
opened  and  the  sun  lit  up  its  limestone  bastions  and 
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congregated  dwellings  with  magnificent  effect.  Bois  Blanc  Island  at  first 
disputes  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  but  we  soon  discover  that  Mackinac 
Island  is  much  more  romantic  in  configuration  and  outline,  even  more  romantic 
than  we  had  imagined  it  v/ould  be,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  enormous 
popularity  of  the  resort.  Approaching  the  wharf,  the  town  built  on  the 
semicircular  bay,  surmounted  by  the  military  fort  that  rises  like  a miniature 
Gibraltar,  makes  a perfect  picture. 

Early  as  we  had  arrived  we  found  that  other  steamers  had  arrived  before  us, 
filling  the  wharf  and  immediate  streets  of  the  town  with  a holiday  crowd. 
We  soon  discovered  that  Mackinac  Island  was  the  focus  of  summer  travel  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Here  steamers  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
St.  Clair,  Port  Huron,  Collingwood,  Owen  Sound,  Parry  Sound,  Killarney, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Marquette,  Ashland, 
Duluth  and  Port  Arthur,  arrive  daily,  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  day,  making 
it  a notable  rendezvous  of  tourist  travel. 

Making  our  way  through  a vast  throng  of  holiday  seekers,  that  crowded 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  we  hired  a carriage  to  drive  around  the  island 
and  see  its  most  attractive  features.  The  fact  that  we  could  drive  anywhere 
proved  that  we  were,  geologically  speaking,  in  another  world,  compared  with 
the  islands  of  the  north. 

Michilimackinac,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  words  Michi  (great)  and  Mackinac  (Turtle),  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a large  mud  turtle. 

The  Ottawas  of  Manitoulin  first  discovered  the  island  long  before  the 
Spaniards  came  to  America.  Fathers  Marquette  and  Dablon  spent  the  winter 
of  1669-70  on  the  island,  and  the  Hurons  fled  here  for  safety,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  Iroquois.  Commanding,  as  it  does,  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Island  was  the  favorite  camping  place  of  explorers, 
missionaries  and  voyagers,  traveling  south.  The  “ Griffon,”  the  flrst  vessel 
that  ever  sailed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  arrived  at  Mackinac  from  Lake  Erie  in 
the  summer  of  1679,  with  the  Cavalier  La  Salle,  Du  Lhut,  Henry  De  Tonti 
and  Father  Hennepin  on  board.  In  1695  Cadillac,  who  founded  Detroit,  was 
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THE  ISLAND 


commander  at  this  post,  at  which  time  he  reported  there  were  seven  thousand 
Indians.  In  i68i  La  Salle,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  Mississippi,  touched 
at  Mackinac.  U.  de  Villeray  was  then  commandant.  In  1686,  when 
Mackinac  was  the  commercial  and  military  center  ot  the  northwest,  the 
English  hrst  appeared  on  the  scene  5 but  the  French  captured  some  seventy 
Englishmen  who  were  going  to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  1688.  After 
the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  fall  of  Montcalm,  Michilimackinac  was  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and  the  French  domain  extinguished  forever. 

The  block  houses  at  the  corners  of  the  Fort  were  built  by  the  British  in 
1780.  It  was  in  1783,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  Mackinac  became  a part  of  the  Republic.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
.lowever,  the  British,  numbering  300,  witn  the  assistance  of  700  Indians, 
landed  and  surprised  the  garrison  of  57  men  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Porter  Hanks,  who  capitulated  to  avoid  a certain  massacre.  The  British  held 
the  Fort  and  island  until  the  summer  of  1815,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  are  here  to  be  found  in  all  their  perfection  the  six  great  treasures  of 
life,  without  which  wealth  is  worthless.  These  are  health,  perfect  climate, 
perfect  scenery,  historical  associations,  social  delights  and  sport  of  every  variety. 
As  for  climate,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  is  65°  and  for  August  64°, 
which  permits  unbounded  exercise.  Pedestrianism  is  the  most  healthful  of  all 
exercises,  and  here  on  the  forest-crowned  heights  of  this  island,  to  walk  on 
these  roads  of  springy  turf  is  to  gain  enormous  vitality. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  island  is  the  famous  Arch  Rock,  a delicately 
shaped  natural  arch  framing  a delightful  view  of  Lake  Huron.  At  first  it 
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seemed  a space  of  blue  sky  we  were  gazing  at,  but  presently  a sailboat  crossed 
the  field  of  the  picture,  adding  a touch  of  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  We 
climbed  upon  the  top  of  the  arch  itself,  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  glorious 
picture  of  lake,  earth  and  sky,  there  commingled. 

We  left  Mackinac  regretfully  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  promising 
ourselves  to  come  back  again  for  a much  longer  stay  in  this  little  paradise  of 
the  Unsalted  Seas.  The  vessel  sailed  north,  heading  for  the  North  Channel 
and  the  great  archipelago  of  Georgian  Bay. 

THE  TRIP  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR 
(OR  PORT  ARTHUR) 

We  left  Sarnia,  the  most  southerly  port  of  Lake  Huron,  on  the 
“ Huronic,”  the  finest  vessel  of  the  fleet  sailing  to  Port  Arthur  and  Duluth 
on  Lake  Superior.  The  route  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a journey  of  twenty 
hours,  runs  along  the  international  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a line  of  demarcation  made  by  nature  herself,  between  the  populations 
of  the  great  cities,  and  an  enormous  development  of  trade,  commerce  and 
manufactures  on  the  southwest  and  the  virgin  wilderness  on  the  northeast, 
cooled  by  the  crystal  waters  of  the  greatest  of  inland  seas.  We  felt  a distinct- 
ive atmosphere  of  hilarious  enjoyment,  the  product  not  merely  of  the  prospect 
of  a summer  voyage  to  unknown  regions  of  beauty  and  romance,  but  also  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  perfect  appointments  of  the  great  floating  hotel  on 
which  we  sailed,  the  excellent  service,  and  the  delightful  association  with  so 
many  fellow-passengers. 

During  the  day  we  overhauled  a large  number  of  vessels  of  commercial 
marine  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  carry  flour,  wheat,  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  and 
! other  products  of  Port  Arthur,  Duluth,  Fort  William,  Marquette,  Milwaukee 

I and  Chicago,  to  eastern  lake  ports,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  fresh  water 

V transportation  in  American  ships  being  greater  than  that  of  all  the  ocean-going 

\ ships  sailing  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

( When  evening  approached,  we  saw  a magnificent  sunset  on  Lake  Huron. 

' Above  the  crimson  horizon  rose  a zone  of  ineffable  gold  that  suggested  infinite 

^ riches,  and  higher  up  the  auriferous  flame  became  metamorphosed  to  a region 

! of  pearly  blue,  the  symbol  of  eternal  felicity.  This  gorgeous  spectacle  lit  up 

' the  entire  western  heavens  from  north  to  south  with  its  immeasurable  prodi- 

I gality  of  splendid  peace  enthroned  above  a restless  world. 

I The  sailings  of  the  “ Huronic”  are  so  arranged  that  the  largest  section  of 

the  lake  is  traversed  during  the  night,  and  it  was  about  ten  o’clock  the  next 
' morning  when  we  entered  the  magnificent  Ste.  Mary’s  River.  The  morning 

i'  air  was  singularly  clear  and  cool,  while  the  mounting  sun  made  the  deck 

(j  extremely  enjoyable.  Passing  Point  Detour  we  entered  Detour  Passage  be- 

tween  the  Michigan  Shore  and  Drummond  Island.  Instead  of  the  canoe  of 
the  Indian,  we  constantly  met  gigantic  freighters  whose  bows  towered  like 
feudal  castles  on  the  water.  Voyaging  along  the  extreme  western  boundary  of 
the  Algonquin  Archipelago,  we  explored  a wild  panorama  of  ever-changing 
landscapes  of  bluffs,  gorges,  uplands  and  mountains.  We  were  already  in 
camp,  we  were  bathed  in  the  stillness  of  the  wilderness,  and  scores  of  passen- 
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gers  realized  tor  the  first  time  that  they  were  gazing  on  aboriginal  forest,  and 
the  vigorous  beauty  of  a primeval  world.  We  passed  the  narrows  of  Sailor's 
Encampment,  east  of  Neebish  Island,  and  after  traversing  Hay  Lake  between 
Sugar  Island  and  the  mainland,  entered  upon  an  undivided  stream  in  view  of 
the  rapids  and  the  twin  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  American  Ship  Canal,  west  of  the  rapids,  and  the  Canadian  Ship 
Canal  on  the  east,  are  the  focus  of  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
found  a fieet  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  impatiently  awaiting  passage  through  the 
canals.  In  company  with  several  other  vessels  of  large  size  we  entered  the 
American  locks.  The  ponderous  gates  were  closed,  and  the  water  was  ad- 
mitted from  Lake  Superior.  In  ten  minutes  the  mighty  ship  was  raised  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Huron.  The  splendid  masonry  of  both 
locks  and  canals,  the  Intricate  machinery  for  opening  the  gates,  the  foaming 
rapids,  the  congregated  vessels  and  the  twin  city  with  the  all-surrounding  back- 
ground of  mountains,  made  an  inspiring  scene.  The  Sault,  with  its  power 
canal,  its  great  steel  plant,  its  wood-pulp  mills,  its  railroads,  its  mines,  and  its 
various  industries,  actual  and  projected,  has  the  promise  of  a mighty  future. 

Beyond  the  Sault  the  beautiful  solitary  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  on 
either  hand  with  waves  of  tossing  pine  that  roll  sublimely  up  the  swelling 
ridges  of  the  hills,  whose  aromatic  fragrance  is  wafted  to  the  vessel.  The 
imagination  reverts  to  the  days  of  Pere  Marquette,  who  sailed  on  these  waters 
to  bring  his  message  of  peace  and  love  to  the  Indians.  The  blue  smoke  curls 
from  the  wigwams  amid  the  cedars  and  hemlocks,  and  Indians  stand  on  the 
beach  to  welcome  the  “ black-robed  chief  of  the  palefaces.”  His  canoe  grates 
on  the  pebbly  shore,  and  the  gentle  Pere  Marquette  blesses  the  Indians  in  their 
native  •'ongue.  Warriors,  medicine  men,  squaws  and  children  with  out- 
stretched arms  welcome  him,  otfering  the  puk'nvana,  the  pipe  of  peace. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  at  length  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  and  we 
were  keenly  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Lake  Superior,  whose  sea  possesses 
the  majesty  and  perpetual  change  of  the  ocean.  The  sensation  of  getting 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  land,  and  being  afioat  on  the  greatest  lake  on  the 
globe,  with  its  pictured  rocks,  its  Indian  legends,  its  red  sandstone  quarries,  its 
mountains  of  iron,  its  tremendous  precipices,  its  islands  of  copper  and  silver, 
its  illimitable  surges,  together  with  the  buoyant  freedom  of  life  on  board  the 
ship,  created  an  overpowering  sensation. 

'About  midday  we  were  abreast  Keweenaw  Point,  which  lay  far  in  the 
south,  and  at  four  p.  m.  we  discerned  the  purple  peaks  of  Isle  Royale  and 
Thunder  Cape,  the  giant  gates  of  the  illimitable  west.  To  the  north,  for- 
midable promontories  enclose  Black  Bay  and  Nepigon  Bay,  regions  famed  for 
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fishing,  and  that  will  repay  prolonged  exploration.  Running  along  the  north- 
ern end  of  Isle  Royale,  we  entered  a region  of  comparatively  calm  water. 
We  suddenly  emerged  from  the  storm  belt,  and  passing  between  Thunder 
Cape,  which  rises  a thousand  feet  above  the  water,  and  Pie  Island,  we  crossed 
Thunder  Bay  in  a perfect  calm,  and  soon  stood  on  the  warm  shores  of  a 
new  world. 

Port  Arthur  presents  a very  attractive  appearance  when  approaching  it  by 
water,  as  it  occupies  an  amphitheater  of  rising  ground.  It  possesses  good 
hotels,  fine  stores  and  every  comfort  of  civilization.  It  is  growing  rapidly  as 
the  port  of  the  enormous  produce  of  the  west.  For  tourists  it  is  the  center  of 
so  many  attractions,  that  a large  number  of  the  “ Huronic’s”  passengers  made  it 
their  headquarters  for  visiting  Isle  Royale,  Nepigon  Bay,  Duluth,  Ashland  and 
the  Apostle  Islands,  Houghton  and  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  Rainy  Lake  and 
Kakabeka  Falls. 

The  next  morning  we  took  the  trolley  car  for  Fort  William,  four  miles  to 
the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministiqua  river.  Here  we  found  traces  of 
the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  Fort,  in  the  shape  of  several  frame  dwellings 
that  form.erly  housed  the  officers  of  Fort  William,  but  the  Fort  itself,  a stone 
building  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  had  been  torn  down,  because  it  stood  in  the 
path  of  the  railway  that  brings  the  produce  of  the  great  West  to  this  point  for 
shipment  across  the  Lakes. 

The  Fort  originally  belonged  to  the  Northwest  Company,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fort  being  located  some  seven  miles  up  the  river  at  Point  Merault.  The 
rival  companies  had  been  engaged  in  a skirmishing  war  for  over  twenty  years 
for  possession  of  the  trading  and  trapping  rights  for  all  Canada.  One  day  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fort  met  the  officers  of  the  Northwest  Company 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  proposed  to  vary  the  monotony  of  continual  war 
with  each  other  by  attending  a mutual  banquet,  and  thereupon  invited  their 
foes  to  a feast  on  a certain  day  at  Fort  Merault.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 
While  the  banquet  was  in  progress  a messenger  arrived  from  Fort  William, 
stating  that  the  Northwest  men  had  surprised  and  captured  the  Fort  and  the 
soldiers.  The  Northwest  officers  were  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  they 
themselves  were  at  that  moment  prisoners  of  war. 

“We  adopted  this  ruse,”  said  the  Colonel  of  the  Hudson  Bay  men,  “to 
end  all  this  unnecessary  strife  and  bloodshed.  We  simply  mean  to  compel 
you  to  sell  out  to  us  all  your  rights,  for  which  we  will  pay  you  well.”  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  obtained  possession  of  Fort  William. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  march  of  progress  had  no  respect  for  this  historic 
landmark. 

Vast  elevators,  filled  with  wheat,  line  the  banks  of  the  Kaministiqua, 
where  a fleet  of  mammoth  steamers  are  being  laden  therewith.  The  wheat 
flows  from  the  elevators  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  like  water,  into  the  vessels’ 
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holds.  All  day  long  there  is  a continual  movement  of  freight  trains,  arriving 
or  departing,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  crowds  of  men  either  going  west  or 
returning  east, — railroad  builders,  wood-choppers,  blasters  of  rock,  lumber- 
men, settlers,  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  speculators,  that  army  of  the  pioneers 
of  civilization. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  glorious  sunshine  of  an  August  day,  we  set  sail 
for  Isle  Royale,  having  on  board  tents,  cooking  apparatus  and  provisions  for  a 
week’s  camping  in  the  wilds.  A favoring  breeze  rippled  the  surface  of  the 
lake  as  we  stood  away  for  Thunder  Cape. 

‘‘He  big  mountain,  1,350  feet  high,”  said  Mose,  “and  there  is  a big 
lake  on  top.” 

“ How  did  the  lake  get  there  I inquired. 

“It  comes  from  springs,”  replied  the  Indian. 

We  stood  away  for  Tobin’s  Harbor,  and  spent  a couple  of  days  exploring 
all  the  harbors  and  bayous  between  that  and  Washington  Harbor,  on  the 
extreme  south  of  the  island.  Radisson  and  Grosielliers  were  the  first  white 
men  who,  in  1663,  discovered  Lake  Superior  and  Isle  Royale,  “the  ancient 
mines  of  Saguenay.”  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534  had  heard  of  the  won- 
derful copper  mines  in  the  unknown  West,  and  it  remained  for  these  two 
hardy  explorers  to  reveal  the  exact  location  of  the  copper  deposits  which  were 
worked  by  the  Indians  in  prehistoric  times,  unearthing  a solid  mass  of  copper 
weighing  5,720  pounds. 

We  explored  the  blue  channels  of  bayous,  overhung  with  canopies  of  aro- 
matic pine,  penetrated  land-locked  harbors,  ran  along  heavily  wooded  break- 
waters, skirted  towering  headlands,  rode  past  reefs  where  the  waves  broke  in 
foam,  the  possessors  of  a little  continent,  a storehouse  of  aboriginal  beauty. 
Satiated  with  capes  and  promontories,  fiords  and  rivers,  rocky  glens  and  groves 
of  birch  and  balsam,  lakes  and  tangled  streams,  we  bore  away  for  Les  Roches 
de  Bout,  a galaxy  of  some  300  islands  lying  thirty  miles  due  north. 

Mose,  as  captain  of  the  expedition,  guided  the  boat  past  Les  Ecrits,  an 
island  of  the  group  on  whose  moss-grown  precipice  have  been  cut  many  years 
ago  the  names  of  the  Governors  of  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies, 
and  of  men  prominent  in  the  development  of  the  great  Northwest.  We  read 
the  names  of  Lord  Selkirk,  Governor  Garry;  of  Bayfield,  the  Admiralty 
Surveyor  of  the  Lakes;  of  A.  P.  A.  Psalter,  the  land  surveyor,  and  others, 
all  scratched  deeply  on  the  gray  moss.  We  also  saw  the  totem  signs  of  cele- 
brated Indians  — the  totems  of  Rabbit,  Bear,  Snake,  Caribou,  Dog  and 
Fishcarrier. 
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FORT  WILLIAM 

From  Port  Arthur  we  proceed  up  the  Kaministiqua  River  to  Fort  William, 
of  yore  the  stronghold  from  which  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
lorded  it  over  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior.  Here  also  will  the  traveler  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  gigantic  grain  elevators  and  the  immense  coal  and 
freight  docks. 

Majestically  our  ship  glides  out  of  the  river,  and  in  a short  time  we  are 
again  on  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  heading  for  our  terminus,  Duluth. 

From  Thunder  Bay  our  course  is  along  the  north  shore,  a route  taken  only 
by  steamers  of  this  line.  The  passage  out  of  Thunder  Bay,  made  by  the  in- 
side Victoria  Channel,  brings  into  view  some  magnificent  scenery.  Pie  Island, 
close  to  which  the  steamer  passes,  affords  one  of  the  notable  sights  of  the  trip. 
Many  scenes  of  striking  beauty  are  revealed  as  the  steamer  makes  its  way  be- 
tween the  islands  into  the  open  lake  and  shapes  its  course  southwestward  for 
Duluth.  The  'whole  run  is  close  along  shore,  and  the  frowning  red  cliffs  of 
the  coast,  the  gleaming  waterfalls  and  forest-clad  heights  of  the  interior  make 
a panorama  of  unceasing  interest.  As  we  sail  on  westward  we  begin  to  notice 
signs  of  habitation  on  the  rocky  heights,  and  soon  the  traveler  sees  before  him 
the  goal  of  his  voyage — “the  Zenith  City  of  the  Unsalted  Seas” — Duluth. 

We  have  entered  through  the  narrow  canal  into  the  harbor,  and  the  city 
lies  before  us  upon  the  hillside.  The  harbor  is  alive  with  activity.  Whale- 
backs,  grain  steamers,  package  freighters,  coal  barges  and  iron  carriers  and  tug 
boats  steam  past  in  every  direction.  The  docks,  with  their  black  mountains 
of  coal  and  the  endless  rows  of  lumber  piles,  make  a wonderful  impression  on 
the  traveler.  The  harbor  is  large  and  several  different  railway  systems  run 
their  spurs  on  to  the  piers  that  border  it,  offering  the  manufacturing  industries 
excellent  shipping  facilities.  Gigantic  freight  elevators  of  great  numbers  rise 
everywhere  and  the  number  of  freight  trains  that  are  moving  incessantly  make 
the  scene  one  of  amazing  activity.  The  city  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
enterprising  Greysolon  Duluth,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  carry 
the  French  flag  into  this  wilderness  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  its  accessibility,  however,  its  remoteness  from  civilization 
and  the  apparent  unsuitableness  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  the 
city  for  general  agriculture  owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  timber,  forbade  its 
settlement  for  many  years.  As  late  as  i860,  Duluth  only  counted  seventy 
white  inhabitants.  In  1880  the  population  was  3,4835  since  then  it  has 
grown  into  a conspicuous  commercial  and  manufacturing  emporium  with  a 
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population  of  70,000.  From  the  small  beginning  of  a fishing  and  lumbering 
hamlet  it  has  rapidly  assumed  proportions  of  a fiourishing  city. 

It  has  the  finest  and  best  harbors  in  the  world,  secured  from  the  winds  on 
the  landward  side  by  the  blutfs,  which  rise  to  a height  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred feet  north  and  west  of  the  city,  and  on  the  lake  side  by  Minnesota  Point, 
a nan'ow  strip  of  land,  well  wooded,  which  projects  from  the  north  shore  al- 
most across  the  head  of  the  lake  seven  miles  long,  leaving  just  enough  space 
between  it  and  Wisconsin  Point,  which  is  three  miles  in  length,  for  vessels  to 
pass  through  safely.  It  is  to  this  excellent  harbor  that  the  city  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  and  its  prospect  of  future  greatness.  The  number  of  vessels  arriv- 
ing and  clearing  in  1901  at  this  port  was  4,520,  with  a tonnage  of  5,493,656. 

The  St.  Louis  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  city  is  located,  forms  the 
boundarv  line  between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  on  its  shore  opposite. 
West  Superior,  a city  of  30,000  inhabitants  is  situated.  The  two  cities  are  so 
closely  connected  that  to  the  casual  observer  they  appear  as  one.  The  scenic 
beauties  of  Duluth  are  very  impressive,  being  built  on  a gradually  sloping  hill- 
side, the  approach  from  the  lake  bv  night,  with  the  many  city  lights,  and  the 
illumination  from  the  windows  of  the  many  buildings,  offers  the  incoming 
tourist  a sight  beautiful  to  behold. 

Eight  railroad  lines  diverge  from  here,  and  the  traveler  can  penetrate  the  terri- 
tor\'  of  remarkable  industrial  and  scenic  interest.  From  the  car  window  he  gazes 
at  immense  wheat  fields,  stone  quarries  and  great  farms,  passing  through  prairies 
and  rich  mining  territories.  By  these  various  lines  are  reached  the  famous  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  resorts  of  Lake  Park  region  and  of  the  mountainous  west. 

Should  the  tourist  desire  to  start  from  Port  Arthur  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  will  carry  him  to  Stanley  Junction,  Atikokan,  Fort  Francis,  Rainy 
River,  Bandette,  Warroad,  St.  Anne,  Winnepeg  and  other  stations  on  the 
way.  He  can  also  journey  to  Silver  Mountain,  White  Fish,  Gunflint  and  in- 
termediate points. 

Portage  Junction,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Nepawa,  Gladstone,  Dauphin,  Win- 
nepegosis.  Swan  River,  Erwood,  Delta  and  other  points  on  the  road. 

Morris,  Pembina,  Belmont,  Wawanesa,  Brandon,  Hart- 
ney  and  intermediate  points  are  also  reached  by  this  railway. 

The  Boothe  Line  run  a line  of  steamers  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Isle  Royale,  Houghton  and  Hancock,  giv- 
ing the  tourist  an  opportunity  to  visit  these  places  of 
interest. 

Over  the  route  of  the  Rainy  River  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  the  tourists,  pleasure  seekers  and  sportsmen  will 
find  a trip  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  a delightful  experience. 

The  steamer  is  taken  at  Fort  Frances,  and  passes  down 
Rainy  River  a distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

Numerous  villages,  Indian  encampments,  rapids  and  ancient 
mounds  are  passed  in  quick  succession.  Rainy  River  is  the 
fourth  largest  waterway  on  the  Continent,  having  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  half  a mile. 

The  country  being  new,  the  scenery  is  of  the  wildest 
description.  Passing  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for 
a distance  of  eighty  miles,  the  scene  is  constantly  changing. 

The  Big  Traverse,  thirty  miles  in  width,  resembles  the 
Great  Lakes.  Then  the  steamer  plunges  among  the  ten 
thousand  islands  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  heavily 
wooded  islands  from  diminutive  size  to  islands  of  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent,  soon  convince  the  tourist  that  the  claim  of 
there  being  ten  thousand  islands  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
is  not  an  exaggeration. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  LAKE 
OF  THE  WOODS 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  River  may  be 
reached  via  Fort  Frances,  a distance  of  232  miles;  thence 
by  steamer  “ Keenora  ” from  Fort  Frances  to  Rat  Portage, 
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a distance  of  i8o  miles,  giving  a trip  of  over  800  miles  through  most  delight- 
ful scenery. 

The  fare  from  Sarnia,  going  by  the  palatial  steamers  of  the  Northern  Navi- 
gation Company  to  Port  Arthur,  Canadian  Northern  Railway  via  Frances  to 
Rat  Portage  and  return,  is  ^50.00  for  the  round  trip,  meals  and  berth  included 
on  steamers. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  a river  flowing  into  the  lake 
forms  a natural  harbor,  a site  was  chosen  for  the  town  of  Warroad,  and 
although  the  place  is  scarcely  two  years  old,  it  has  graded  streets,  and  large 
buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  United  States  Government  last  winter  appropriated  ^43,000  for  a 
lighthouse  and  harbor  improvements  at  this  point. 

From  Warroad  the  line  extends  northwest  through  the  timbered  section  of 
east  Manitoba  for  about  fifty  miles,  and  then  descends  into  Red  River  Valley. 
Passing  through  the  old  village  of  St.  Anne  and  the  town  of  St.  Boniface,  it 
crosses  the  Red  River  and  enters  Winnipeg  from  the  east.  The  distance  from 
Port  Arthur  over  this  route  to  Winnipeg  is  438  miles. 

Warroafl  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  River,  or  Fort  Frances,  on 
Rainy  Lake,  can  now  be  reached  either  from  Winnipeg  or  Port  Arthur  by 
the  trains  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  From  these  points  steamers 
penetrate  the  wonderful  nooks  and  channels  of  those  inland  waters.  Port 
Arthur  during  the  season  of  navigation  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  lake 
ports.  In  itself  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  resort  for  tourists  seeking  the  north- 
ern climate  for  a few  months  in  the  year.  To  the  east,  twenty  miles,  is  Isle 
Royale,  that  peculiar  freak  of  nature  — a continent  in  miniature,  with  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  lakes.  To  the  south  Mount  McKay  stands  guard  over  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Kaministiqua,  while  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  is  Kakabeka  Falls,  a cata- 
ract second  only  in  grandeur  to  Niagara.  To  the  southwest  over  the  Du- 
luth Branch,  a wild  and  picturesque  region  is  traversed,  — a region  filled 
with  lakes  and  cosy  valleys  among  dark,  pine-covered  mountains. 


Trout  Fishing  near  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
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CUSTOMS  ARRANGEMENTS 

Persons  visiting  Canada  tor  a limited  time,  tor  pleasure,  may  bring  with  them  such 
guns,  tishing-tackle,  tents,  camp  equipment,  cooking  utensils,  kodaks,  bicycles,  etc., 
as  they  mav  require  tor  their  own  use,  upon  reporting  same  to  the  Customs  othcer  at 
port  ot  entry,  depositing  with  him  a sum  ot  money  equal  to  the  duty,  subject  to  a 
refund  of  this  amount  if  the  articles  are  exported  within  six  months,  or  they  mav  be 
forwarded  in  bond  to  any  point  in  Canada  where  a Customs  officer  is  stationed,  where 
the  same  regulations  as  above  must  be  complied  with. 

HOTELS  IN  GEORGIAN  BAY  DISTRICT 


Pl.xce. 
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Byng  Inlet 

Collingwood -J 

Copperhead  Island. 
Desbarats ■ 

I 

Ft.  William.  .. 
Gore  Bay 

Honey  Harbor. 
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Killarney 
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r 


Mackinac  Is 


Manitowaning. . . | 

I 

I 
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I 

I 

Minnicoganashene 

[ 

Owen  Sound -j 

I 

Parry  Sound | 

Parry  Harbor. . . . | 
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Pt.  Arthur -j 
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Rose  Point 

Sans  Souci  ....  

[ 

S.  S.  Marie,  Ont. 

1 


S.  S.  Marie,  Mich. 
Thessalon 

f 

i 

Toronto <[ 


Hotel. 


Queen’s 

Barrie  House 

i Temperance 

I Globe  

I Grand  Central  .... 
Campbell  House . . . 

Hiawatha 

Nokomis  Lodge. . . . 

Empire 

Kaministiqua 

Ocean 

Queen’s 

Royal 

Havelock 

Killarney 

Queen’s 

Mansion  House. . . . 

The  Grand 

New  Mackinac.... 

John  1.  Astor 

Island  House 

Chippewa 

Mission 

Murray 

Lake  View 

Windsor 

The  Chicago  

The  Manitou 

Queen’s 

Hewis  House 

Queen’s 

Gladstone  House  . . 

American 

Sunburne  Cottage. . 
Minnicoganashene. 
Patterson  House . . . 
King’s  Royal.  . . . 

Seldon’s  Hotel 

Colson’s  House .... 
Belvidere  Hotel. . . . 
Mansion  House. . . . 
Canada  Atlantic  . . . 

Montgomery 

Penetanguishene  . . 

Northern 

TheMinnicoganashene 

Algoma 

Mariaggi 

Bellevue 

Rose  Point 

Sans  Souci 

Hotel  Cornwall. .. . 

Algonquin  

The  Leland 

Windsor 

Iroquois 

Park 

Manitou  

Sherman 

The  Queen’s 

Queen’s 

Rossin 

W alker 

Iroquois 

Grand  Union 

King  Edward 


Proprietor. 


D.  W.  Leroy 
N . G rose  . . . . 
G.  Coleman . . 
I.  F.  Scholes  . 
W.  C.  Train. 
A.  Campbell. 


Meagher  & McKenzie 
C.  P.  R 

R.  J.  Porter 

S.  Burcholder 

Grise  Bros  

John  Hilliard 

A.  .McDonald 

W.  McMinn 

G.  Sims  

Henry  Weaver,  Mgr. 
F.  R.  Emerick,  Mgr. 
J.  R.  Bogan,  Mgr. . . 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Webster 
F.  R.  Emerick,  Mgr. 
S.  R.  Franks,  Mgr.  . 
J.  W.  Murray 

C.  C.  Cable 

Mrs.  Belle  Gallaher. . 
Jno.  Hoban 

H.  D.  Brainard 

John  Sharpe 

D.  Hewis 

J.  B.  Hanley  

J.  McGregor 

Josh  Hill 

Mrs.  Molesworth 

J.  C.  Cantley 


J.  W alsh,  Mgr 

T.  J.  Shipman 

W.  J.  Mills  

J.  K.  Paisley 

J.  T.  McAvoy.  

C.  Phillips 

F.  K.  Montgomery  .. 
Penetang  Hotel  Co. . . 

Joe  Desome 

Mrs.  Mary  Helliwell. 
Merrill  & Hodder. . . . 

Mariaggi  & Co 

E.  Oldfield 

W.  F.  Thompson .... 

J.  K.  Paisley 

L.  Lambert 

G.  A.  Reed,  Mgr. . . , 

H.  E.  Leland 

C.  J.  Brown 

G.  D.  Welton 

J.  R . Hayes 

T.  E.  Foard 

J.  O’Brien 

A.  D.  Simon  

McGraw  & Winnett. 


T.  M.  Bayne,  Mgr. . 

Geo.  H.  Graham 

C.  A.  Campbell 


B E R.xtes. 
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45 
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40 
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40 
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3S 
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20 
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50 
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75 
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50 
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50 
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2.00  to  5.00 
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2.00  to  5.00 
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75 
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50 
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50 
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50 

50 
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50 
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50 
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50 
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30 
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75 
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50 
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40 
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40 
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50 
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2.00 
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PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM 


MUSKOKA  LAKES  — HIGHLANDS^  OF 
ONTARIO. 

LAKE  OF  BAYS-HIGHLANDS  OF  ON- 
TARIO. 

HAY  FEVER. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  THE  SEA. 

KAWARTHA  LAKES. 

ACROSS  NIAGARA’S  GORGE. 
SUMMER  TOURS. 

STE.  ANNE  DE  BELLEVUE. 


TEMAGAMI. 

MOUNT  CLEMENS. 

HAUNTS  OF  FISH  AND  GAME. 

DOWN  THE  MOON  RIVER. 

LAKE  NIPISSING  AND  THE  FRENCH 
RIVER. 

CHARMING  SUMMER  RESORTS  ON 
LAKE  HURON. 

TRAINS  3 AND  4. 

ORILLIA  AND  LAKE  COUCHICHING. 
ROYAL  MUSKOKA  HOTEL. 


In  these  publications  will  be  found  a fund  of  information,  profusely  illustrated.  Free,  upon 
application  to  any  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  CO.  AGENCIES 


Chicago,  111 Northern  Michigan  Trans.  Co.,  East  end  Michigan  St. 

“ “ Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Rush  and  N.  Water  Sts. 

“ Northern  Steamship  Co. 

“ “ Lake  Mich,  and  Lake  Superior  Trans.  Co.,  42  River  St. 

“ ’ “ F.  E.  Scott,  Auditorium  Annex,  cor.  Mich.  Ave.  and  Con- 

gress Sts. 

Collingwood,  Ont Northern  Navigation  Co.  of  Ontario.  Limited. 

Detroit,  Mich White  Star  Line,  foot  of  Griswold  St. 

Duluth,  Minn H.  Hurdon,  Western  Agent. 

Mackinac  Island Geo.  B.  Westcott.  Special  Agent. 

Owen  Sound W.  H.  Smith,  Agent. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out,. Geo.  A.  Boy'd,  Agent. 

“ “ “ “ R.  H.  CAENEY^  Agent. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  C.  H.  Hill.  Agent. 

Toledo,  Ohio C.  ’VV.  Gates,  Agent. 

“ “ W.  Gates,  Agent. 


H.  C.  HAMMOND, 

President. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


C.  H.  NICHOLSON, 

Traffic  Manager, 
Sarnia.  Ont. 


H.  H.  CILDERSLEEVE, 

Manager, 

Collingwood,  Ont. 


C.  A.  MACDONALD, 

Auditor  Pass.  & Freight  Accounts, 
Collingwood,  Ont. 


GRAND  TRUNK  AGENCIES 


Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y.Cornwall  Bros.,  Ticket  Agents. 


Boston,  Mass T.  H.  Hanley,  .New  England  Pass’r  Agent,  360  Washington  St. 

Buffalo,  IS.  Y Chas.  L.  Coon,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  285  Main  St. 

(Ellicott  Sq.  Building). 

Chicago,  111 J.  H.  Burgis,  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  249  Clark  St.,  corner 

Jackson  Boulevard. 

Cortland,  N.  Y R.  Bushby,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  6 Burgess  Block. 

Detroit,  Mich R.  McC.  Smith,  Southern  Passenger  Agent,  124  Woodward  Ave. 

“ “ Geo.  W.  Watson,  City  Pass’r  and  Tkt.  Agt.,  124  Woodward  Ave. 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich.  C.  A.  Justin,  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  97  Monroe  St.,  Morton 
House  Block. 

Hamilton,  Ont C.  E.  Morgan,  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  11  James  St.,  North. 

Kingston,  Ont J.  P.  HANLEY^  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Liverpool,  Eng Fred  C.  Salter,  European  Traffic  Agent,  61  Tower  Buildings, 

22  Water  Street. 

London,  Ont E.  De  La  Hooke.  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  corner  Rich- 

mond and  Dundas  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal W.  H.  Bullen.  Pacitic  Coast  Agent,  302  Wilcox  Building. 

Montreal,  Que J.  Quinlan,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Bonaventure  Station. 

“ “ W.  H.  Clancy.  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  1.37  St.  James  St. 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich..  .H.  E.  Weeks,  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  45  Macomb  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y F.P.  DwY"ER,East’n  Pass’r  Agt.,  Railway  Exchange,  290  Broadway. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y...D.  Isaacs,  Ticket  Agent,  Prospect  House. 

“ “ H.  F.  Tilley,  Ticket  Agent,  122  Falls  St. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  ...Geo.  B.  Oswell,  Ticket  Agent, 27  Ford  St. 

Pittsburg,  Pa W.  Robinson,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  .506  Park  Building. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.. . .C.  R.  Clarke,  Ticket  Agent,  G.  T.  R.  Station. 

Quebec,  Que C.  E.  Tennyl  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  corner  Ste.  Anne  and 

Du  Fort  Sts.,  and  Ferry  Landing,  Dalhousie  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  .W.  O.  Johnson,  Agent,  17  New  Montgomery  St. 

St.  Paul,  Minn Daymd  Brown,  Jr.,  Trav.  Pass’r  Agent,  111  Endicott  Arcade. 

Sherbrooke,  Que C.  H.  Foss,  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  2 Wellington  St. 

Toronto,  Ont J.  D.  McDonald.  District  Passenger  Agent,  Union  Station. 

“ “ C.  E.  Horning.  City  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  N.W.  cor.  King 

and  Yonge  Sts. 


CHAS.  M.  HAYS, 

Second  Vice-Pres.  & Gen.  Mgr., 
Montreal. 


W.  E.  DAVIS, 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr., 
Montreal. 


C.  T.  BELL, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt., 
Montreal. 


CEO.  W.  VAUX, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt., 
Chicago. 


H.  C.  ELLIOTT, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  & Tkt.  Agt. 
Montreal. 
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PUBLICAT] 


MUSKOKA  LAKl 
ONTARIO. 
LAKE  OF  BAYS- 
TARIO. 

HAY  FEVER. 
THE  MOUNTAIIS 
AND  THE  SE 
KAWARTHA  LA 
ACROSS  NIAGAR 
SUMMER  tour; 
STE.  ANNE  DE  B 
In  these  publica 
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NORTH 

Chicago,  111 


CoUingwood,  On 
Detroit,  Mich,... 
Duluth,  iVIinn,... 
Mackinac  Islant 

Owen  Sound 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

H.  C.  HAMM 

President, 
Toronto,  Or 
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Colli 
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Alexandria  Bay, 

Boston,  Mass 
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Chicago,  111 

Cortland,  N.  Y.. . . 
Detroit,  Mich 
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Second  Vice-Pres.  & 
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RS  AND  PRINTERS,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHlGAf 


Among  the 
30,000  Islands  of  the 
Georgian  Bay 


Are  located  numerous  delightful  resorts  where 
o;ood  accommodation  can  be  had  at  MOST 
REASONABLE  RATES. 


i 


Fishing’s  Good  Anywhere  ! 


FISHING  UNEXCELLED! 


Many  resorts  are  advertised  as  “ fishing  re- 
sorts,” but  we  unhesitatingly  say  the  best  fish- 
ing within  easy  reach  of  the  large  American 
cities  is  to  be  found  in  the 


Georgian  ‘Bay 

For  full  information  as  to  rates  and  sched- 
ules address  — 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Tkt.  Agt,, 
Grand  Trunk  Ry.  System, 
Montreal,  Q^ue. 


C H.  NICHOLSON, 

Traffic  Manager, 
Northern  Navigation  Company, 
Sarnia,  Ont. 


IN  THE  ENTRANCING 

MacGregor  Bay 


...REACHED  BY  THE... 


Northern  Navigation  Co.’s 
Steamers 

plying  between  Collingwood,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Mackinac  Island. 

That  Georgian  *Bai;  Trip 


The  best  on  fresh  water.  Through 
tickets  at  all  agents. 

For  full  information  address  — 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Tkt.  Agt., 
Grand  Trunk  Ry.  System, 
Montreal,  Que. 


C.  H.  NICHOLSON, 

Traffic  Manager, 
Northern  Navigation  Company, 
Sarnia,  Ont. 


Practically  Unexplored  and 
Unfished  Waters  are  Offered 
Campers  and  Fishermen  ^ 


A Bit  of  MacGregor  Bay  Scenery. 


